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THE DEMOCRATIZATION OF THE 
ITALIAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


THE liberation of Italy from the Fascists and Nazis 
has thrust upon the Italian government, under the 
supervision of the Allied Commission, two enormous 
tasks—first, reopening the schools, and second, the 
reorganization of the educational system on demo- 
cratic bases. Although the Italian government and 
the Allied Commission are doing a splendid job in 
getting Italian children back to school, still the school 
situation remains deplorable. Even the most opti- 
mistie admit that it will take many years before nor- 
mal conditions can be restored and before Italian 
children will be able to attend school in large numbers. 
It must be remembered that most of the school build- 
ings were severely damaged by shell and small-arm 
fire. Inadequate transportation facilities and the lack 
of building materials and equipment have made it 
difficult, if not altogether impossible, for the Italian 
government to restore the school buildings. In places 
where the buildings have been somewhat restored to 
use, edueators have been confronted with the very 
difficult question of school attendance. It is wrong 
to assume that attendance at school is normal or even 
in large numbers. Many children cannot go to school 
because they lack proper clothing, or because the 
school buildings are without heat, or again because 
the parents are too impoverished and therefore unable 
to buy the paper, notebooks, and other school ma- 
terials that are required of them. 
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Despite these difficulties, the re-establishment of the 
educational system is proceeding as satisfactorily as 
can be expected, and a large percentage of the schools 
in liberated Italy have been reopened. Officers of 
the Allied Commission write that the enormous task 
is made easier by the co-operation of the Italians who 
are “keen on getting the system working.” The initia- 
tive in reopening the schools in any part of liberated 
Italy rests with the AMG education officer who, at the 
proper moment, makes contacts with the provincial 
superintendent of schools. The latter, in turn, in- 
forms the mayor of the town. It is the mayor’s task 
to get the school buildings cleaned up and cleared of 
the debris left behind by the war. If we bear in 
mind that very few schools passed through the battles 
without suffering great damage and that only a few 
schools had a whole pane of glass left in a window, 
we may form an idea of the enormous difficulties the 
mayor faces to get the buildings ready for use. 

Simultaneously with the work of preparing the 
school buildings for use, Italian educators, with the 
help of the Allied Commission, have been revising the 
Italian system of education along democratic lines. 
Educational commissions composed of school officials 
and administrators, professors, and elementary-school 
teachers have been indefatigably at work to remove 
from the school system all traces of Fascism and of 
Fascist ideologies, substituting for them democratie 
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principles and ideals. The result of the work of 
these commissions was approved by the Italian Min- 
istry of Public Instruction, and the Subeommission on 
Education of the Allied Commission. 

As a start, the commission prepared what is called 
“a base program” for all elementary schools in lib- 
erated Italy, containing the programs of study and the 
educational principles for the elementary schools for 
the year 194445. 
tained in the preface of this “base program” are very 
similar to the instructions given to Italian teachers 
under the Fascist régime. For example, it is stated 
in the preface that the programs of study described 
therein must serve merely as a guide. Teachers are 
given absolute freedom to choose the method and 


However, several statements con- 


means by which they may attain the results that are 
expected of them at the end of each school year. 
Teachers are warned that the new programs will oblige 
them to renew constantly their own culture by draw- 
ing their information not from the little manuals in 
which are gathered the crumbs of knowledge, but 
from the living fountains of national culture of the 
Italian people. These fountains are to be found in 
the popular traditions and in Italy’s great literature. 
Teachers are told that the new programs avoid the 
commonplace beliefs and notions which have for so 
long dulled the Italian elementary school. Rather, 
these programs require sincere poetry, candid search 
for truth, investigation of the popular spirit, restless 
and never satisfied, the contemplation of works of 
art and life, and communication with great minds 
which are brought back to life and almost made 
present through the words of the teacher. The teacher 
is warned not to be “a pedantic repeater,” for in 
this manner he will end the spiritual life of the school, 
causing the child to become restless and distracted. 
These advices and admonitions are essentially the 
same as those that were given to Fascist teachers. 

The new programs of the Italian elementary school, 
consisting of five grades, call for 25 hours of instrue- 
tion a week. The subjects studied include: religion, 
singing, freehand drawing, calligraphy, reading, writ- 
ing, Italian language, spelling, arithmetic, geometry, 
bookkeeping, recreation, gardening, manual labor, 
domestie science, personal hygiene, physical and nat- 
ural sciences, elements of hygiene, history and ge- 
ography, elements of law and economics. 

After outlining briefly this “base program,” the next 
task of Italian educators and officers of the Allied 
Commission was to advise teachers on how to mod- 
ernize the instruction they impart in the various grades 
of the elementary school. These advices on modern- 
ization were formulated by a commission presided 
over by a full professor in pedagogy at one of the 
great Italian universities, by two experienced educa- 
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cational directors, and by a priest who was expressly 
appointed by a Cardinal-Archbishop. j 

Religion and art continue to be the backbone of 
the Italian elementary school. In accordance with 
the Lateran Treaty of 1929 between Italy and the 
Holy See, all regulations concerning religious instrye- 
tion in the elementary school remain in force. The 
teaching of the Christian Doctrine, according to the 
form that has come down from Catholic tradition, 
constitutes the cornerstone and the crowning point of 
all subjects studied in all grades of the elementary 
school. Parents are assured that the aim in the study 
of religion is not to coerce the conscience of children, 
but rather to free them and elevate them to a proper 
understanding and appreciation of moral ideals and 
the unity of life. The program ealls for conversations 
on religious topies ranging from the simple prayers to 
the Commandments of God, the history and precepts 
of the Church, the life of Christ, the Gospel, the Old 
Testament, the lives of great Italian saints and their 
historical and loeal significance. The teacher is ad- 
vised to point out in what manner the lives of these 
saints are intimately connected with the history of 
Italy, especially the influences they exercised on the 
performance of good deeds and social elevation. Re- 
ligious poems and Gregorian hymns are included in 
the study of the subject. 

In the teaching of the graphic arts (drawing and 
painting), the teacher is reminded that modern peda- 
gogy lays great emphasis on the self-expression of 


the pupil, since the main objective is to satisfy a 


natural need felt by the child. The question of tech- 
nique is a subordinate one. It is important to give 
the child the opportunity to enjoy absolute freedom 
of expression. The teacher must never criticize, and 
he must almost never give advice, especially during 
the first two grades. Even in later years, the teacher 
must avoid being excessively critical; his main fune- 
tion is to give encouragement by offering advice only 


when it becomes absolutely necessary and only when | 


he sees that the pupil is discouraged by his drawing. 

The teaching of music, too, is useful in the educa- 
tion of the artistic, moral, national, and _ religious 
sentiments of the child. Wherever possible the 
teacher should use a piano, a phonograph, or a radio. 
Teachers should give preference to songs taken from 
the folklore of the region and to those that will 
inspire in children moral, patriotic, and religious 
sentiments. 

Italian educators have introduced drastic changes 
in the scope and object of the teaching of geography 
and history, because it is primarily through these 
subjects that they hope to defascistize the minds o! 
Italian children and teach them democracy and the 
benefits of democratic institutions. For example, i0 
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he teaching of geography the teacher is told that 
je must refrain from making “blind and rhetorical 
statements” which may encourage the child to accept 
he absurdities of self-sufficiency.” In discussing 
ihe resources and economic institutions of Italy and 
the major countries of Europe and America, the 
acher should rather point out that everywhere there 
sist productive resources which are indispensable to 
international commerce and which may be exchanged 
) the mutual advantage of the countries concerned. 
The teacher is advised to place in clear light the fact 
that the division of labor constitutes a fundamental 
aud useful law, not only in the domestic relations of 
acountry, but also in international commerce. Thus 
the teacher may well point out to his pupils that the 
region of Campania in southern Italy may intensify 
the cultivation of hemp, fruit, and food preserves, 
ad receive in exchange cotton, coffee, industrial and 
ther products. 

In the teaching of history the stress is on Rome 
ind her influence in the ancient world as seen through 
ier most representative men at various periods of 
ier history from her foundation to the fall of the 
fmpire. This is followed by a systematic treatment 
if Italy in the Middle Ages and of the great Italians 
luring the periods of foreign dominations, the Ri- 
vrgimento, and the first World War. The teacher is 
alvised to stress the great sacrifices the Italians en- 
lured and the blood that was shed in order to achieve 
he unity, independence, and liberty of Italy. The 
acher must also emphasize the invaluable and pre- 
ious aid France and England gave to the Italians 
luring the Risorgimento in order to emancipate their 
ountry from Austrian domination and from the inept 
yovernments of the various petty states into which 
ltaly was then divided. The great heroes of the 
verlod—Mazzini, Gioberti, Cavour, Garibaldi, Victor 
fmmanuel IJ, “and perhaps even the unfortunate 
vharles Albert”—should be presented in a simple but 
vid and colorful manner. The teacher should also 
iclude a chapter or so on the war of 1915-1918, dur- 
ug which Italy fought on the side of France, Eng- 
and, and the United States against Germany and 
Austria. The teacher must not fail to point out that, 
sa result of that war, Italy was able to complete her 
jolitical unification by incorporating the regions of 
lrentino and Venezia Giulia. The teacher should also 
‘nphasize the able leadership of General Armando 
Diaz who, after the defeat of Caporetto, led the Italian 
my victoriously through the battles of the Piave and 
Vittorio Veneto. The political and diplomatic achieve- 
ents of premiers Salandra, Boselli, and Orlando 
ust also be stressed. 

In the teaching of history in the more advanced 
grades, the teacher is advised to trace the domestic 
ind colonial development of France, Spain, Great 
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Britain, Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, and the 
United States of America. As a means of ineuleating 
ideas on international co-operation and good will, the 
teacher must include the most significant episodes of 
international collective action (e.g., the Red Cross), 
as well as of the benefactors of humanity in medicine 
(e.g., Pasteur, Jenner, Koch, Curie), in science with 
particular reference to the principal inventors in the 
field of electricity, telegraphy, telephone, radio, pho- 
tography, ete. The teacher is told that it is a bad 
custom to attach almost exclusive importance to wars, 
battles, and dynasties. He should instead give greater 
emphasis to the development of civilization, culture, 
the sciences, the fine arts, industries, agriculture, and 
commerce. 

The teacher must make clear the distinction between 
genuine national sentiment (interpreted as the noble 
love of one’s own people) and the brutal, selfish, 
rapacious, and warlike nationalism which encourages 
a people to commit unjust acts of aggression against 
other peoples and brutal acts of violence against other 
civilized races. The teacher should have his students 
understand that mankind should constantly aim to- 
ward achieving a greater unification by breaking 
down artificial barriers and by establishing free com- 
munication among nations. He must also make clear 
to his students that the future of Italy, in the large 
family of nations, will depend on her ability to resume 
her ancient mission as the teacher of civil progress. 
For this reason the new programs insist on the treat- 
ment of great scientific discoveries of such men as 
Columbus, Galileo, Volta, Galvani, Pacinotti, Ferraris, 
Marconi, who contributed much more to civil progress 
than have many warriors who have bathed Europe in 
blood, often without leaving any traces of their deeds. 

Manual labor is considered important even from 
the political and social points of view. We love only 
what we know. Therefore, even those who will work 
with their brains (professional men, clerks, teachers, 
ete.) should know something about manual labor, just 
as it is necessary for those who will be engaged in 
manual tasks to study literary and scientifie subjects. 
Thus by having a mutual appreciation of one another, 
the various classes of society, each for itself, will 
be less inclined to pretend that “they hold an unjust 
and exclusive hegemony” over the others. 

The principal resource of the new Italy will be 
labor. The child should therefore bend all his en- 
ergies in this direction. Rather than waste the pupil’s 
time with useless exercises with cardboard, wood, and 
wire, the teacher should insist on the construction and 
repair of useful objects and tools (in the city schools) 
and on the cultivation of the soil (in the country 
schools) accompanied by visits to well-cultivated farms 
and well-equipped offices and factories. Furthermore, 
every rural school should have a small garden which 
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the children should learn to cultivate under the gui- 
dance of the teacher. 

Domestie-science education for girls should be for- 
mative as well as practical. It is important for the 
future woman of Italy to take pride in the adminis- 
tration of her home and family. Therefore the study 
should include sewing, mending, cutting, dressmaking, 
embroidery, the use of the sewing machine, hygiene, 
cleanliness, shopping, cooking, and the care of in- 
fants. It is felt that, by co-ordinating manual labor 
with mental tasks, the Italian elementary school will 
be increasingly more appreciated by the people. 

In liberal and democratic Italy, the study of phys- 
ical education must not stress premilitary games but 
should consist of walks, hiking, hill climbing, swim- 
ming, cycling, and tennis. 

In order to instill these ideas in the minds of young 
Italian children, the textbooks used in the various 
grades have been radically revised so that all refer- 
ences to Fascism, the Balilla and other Fascist organi- 
zations, Fascist ideologies, the Italian Empire, and 
the Mare Nostrum have been deleted. Except for 
these changes, the content of the textbooks is exactly 
the same as that found in the textbooks used during 
the Fascist régime.! It is interesting to note some 
of the changes that have been made. A page deleted 
in the textbook of the first grade, used by children 
six years of age, showed a group of Balilla boys bear- 
ing guns and flags, answering the call: “To Rome! To 
Rome!” In its place the new textbook has a picture 
of the monument of Victor Emmanuel II in Rome, 
bearing the words: “Rome ... Love .. .” 

Statements such as the following have been omitted : 
“Long live the King ... the soldier King . . . the 
victorious King . .. all Italy loves him.” Other 
statements that were omitted in the new text encour- 
aged boys to be “daring young sailors of Italy,” de- 
scribed airplanes as “the wings of Italy returning 
from distant lands,” and ended with the words: “Long 
live our aviators! No one has ever conquered you! 
Carry our flag always higher and to more and distant 
places.” On the other hand, an illustration showing 
a large Italian flag with the shield of Savoy and the 
following legend have been retained in the new text: 


Flag, our flag, flag of Italy, always wave victoriously 
Repeat to the world: ‘‘Italy! Rome! The 
fatherland is where the flag stands. The flag must be 
honored, one must defend it to death, one must never 
abandon it!’’ 


in the sun. 


The former textbook for the fourth grade com- 
prised the subjects of religion, history, arithmetic, 
and science. The new text includes only the study of 
religion, grammar, and history. The history section 
of the old textbook was prepared by Roberto Paribeni, 
a prominent Fascist historian. This has now been 
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replaced by one entitled “Rome and the Mediterrap. 
ean,” dealing with the Republic, Caesar, Augustus, 
and other emperors, imperial monuments, the Chureh 
of Rome, Marco Polo, Saint Francis, Dante, the 
Savoyards, and Columbus. The new text was writte, 
by Armando Armando. 
The reader now used in the fourth grade is the same 
one that was prepared by Pietro Bargellini and jllys. 
trated by A. Della Torre. However, some of the state. 
ments found in the old text have been omitted; foy 
example, Stories of the March on Rome, “faith of 
steel,” collection of gold and the example set by the 
Queen of Italy during the Ethiopian campaign, the 
capture of Addis Ababa, the Italian Empire, Caesar 
and Mussolini, and the Mussolini Forum. In their 
place the new text contains stories on religion and 
nature, such as those on Brother Ave Maria, Saint 
Francis and the Wolf, Franciscan promenade, the 
miracle of the nuts taken from Manzoni’s I Promessi 
Spost, ete. 
In conclusion, it may be said that, if the educational 
principles and morals which govern the new Italian 
elementary school succeed, we may expect the young 
generation of Italians to be imbued with a fervent 
religious spirit; to value and appreciate democracy 
and democratic institutions; to be well acquainted with 
the great contributions Italy has made in the course 
of many centuries to world civilization and culture; 
to take sincere and just pride in the glorious achieve- 
ments of Italy in the arts and sciences; to have a 
better understanding of and love for other peoples of 
the world; and to appreciate the importance of de- 
veloping and fostering better cultural and commercial 
relations with other countries. In an article pub- 
lished in ScHoout AnD Society, May 2, 1942, in which 
I discussed “The New Italian Elementary School Text- 
books,” I ventured the opinion that “the temper and 
extreme individualism of Italians, as I know them,” 
made it “extremely improbable that Fascist educators 
and leaders would succeed in inculeating Fascist ideas 
in the minds of Italian children.” I based my opinion 
on the fact that in two decades the Fascist schools 
had failed to produce the kind of Italian that Fascist 
leaders had been constantly hoping to create. The 
story of Italy in the present war confirms my original 
position. Now I venture the opinion that the new 
principles that are being introduced in the Italian 
elementary school are likely to succeed because they 
are in harmony with the spirit and character of the 
Italian people. If this new spirit that is being de 
veloped in Italian children suceeeds—and much will 
also depend on the help the Allies are willing and 
ready to give the people of Italy in finding for them- 
selves a place of decency in the free world that wil 
emerge from this war—lItaly and the world at large 
will reap a rich harvest. 
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THE EFFECTS OF A POSSIBLE INFLATION 
ON THE EDUCATIONAL PROFESSION 
CONTRIBUTORY annuity systems are a relatively re- 
ent development in higher educational institutions, 
in independent secondary schools, and in public-school 
systems. For this reason, a goodly proportion of the 
men and women who, willy nilly, must retire this year 
at age 60, 65, 68, or 70, and whose retirement allow- 
ances are based on their own contributions, will be 
handicapped because the systems under which they 
retire were not in operation until long after they had 
begun their professional work. Letters received by 
ScHOOL AND SocIETY indicate that many annuitants 
will be hard pressed to make both ends meet. In one 
instance, the retirement allowance amounts to the 
nunificent sum of $350 a year. Luckily in this ease, 
tle annuitant, a distinguished authority in an impor- 
tant field, will not be seriously embarrassed, at least 
immediately, for he is in excellent health, and, in spite 
it his three score years and ten, his expert services 
are still in keen demand as a consultant and a visiting 
lecturer. But others—many others—are not so fortu- 
nate. 

Practically all annuitants even now are more or less 
painfully conscious of the fact that the dollars they 
receive from their annuities are substantially below in 
purchasing power the dollars they contributed in 
earlier years to their annuity funds. For them there 
isno “cost-of-living bonus”’—nor ean there be, short 
ofa miracle. A really serious wave of inflation would 
pretty nearly engulf many if not most of them. 
Fortunately the American people—97 per cent of 
them according to recent polls—strongly indorse the 
steps that the administration has taken and is taking 
to avoid an inflationary catastrophe. But powerful 
vested interests would reap a rich harvest from even 
a moderate inflation, and the educational profession 
would do well to prepare against any contingency, for 
inflation, of course, even though moderate, would 
affect not only the present annuitants but all now in 
active service who have been contributing for several 
years to retirement funds. 

In ScHoou AND Society, April 21, E. A. Cross pub- 
lished an article, “Time for a Teachers’ Union,” which 
has attracted high commendation from both profes- 
sional and lay sources. Perhaps the facts and dan- 
gers set forth in the above paragraphs may add a 
slight measure of reinforeement to Dr. Cross’s argu- 
ments.—W. C. B. 

PROBLEMS THAT A WORLD OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION COULD HELP TO SOLVE 


BLITZKRIEG tacties in the rehabilitation and re-edu- 
cation of Germany may well prove a_ two-edged 


weapon, Rudolph M. Loewenstein, psychiatrist, de- 
clared at a recent meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Association for an International Office for 
Education, Ine. Rather, he said, “German education 
needs exactly what American industry needs—a period 
of reconversion. . . . We must study our problems, 
count up our resources, determine what must be added 
to the system already in being, and then, utilizing the 
behavior patterns of Germany, we must carry on till 
we have achieved our purpose... .” 

Dr. Loewenstein believes that an International Office 
for Education could prove of great assistance to the 
Allied program for Germany’s education. It could 
provide for an exchange of teachers and students, 
provide better standards for German schools, and 
carry on studies that would constantly check on Ger- 
man progress. In his judgment the basis for Ger- 
many’s education could well be found among those 
teachers who had gone underground, or were interned 
in camps, or even among some who had fled Germany. 

The most troublesome problem for the educator, 
according to Dr. Loewenstein, will be the Hitler 
Youth. He feels, however, that in its children below 
seven and in its adult population above 40 years of 
age lies the great hope for making Germany a mem- 
ber of the body politic in good standing. The relig- 
ious groups and the labor groups can also produce 
much that is good in the future. 

The rest of Ex:ope, in Dr. Loewenstein’s judgment, 
also needs our help. An International Office for Edu- 
cation would be a boon to all Europe because it would 
furnish broad outlines of research, would set up stand- 
ards, and would furnish a wide range of advisory 
services. 

Poland offers the most interesting problem on the 
continent, he said. Here for years the children have 
been subjected to the most intense horrors of war, 
have been almost completely deprived of education, 
have been given a sense of insecurity that makes them 
potentially one of the most acute sources of trouble 
Poland has. The decimation of Polish parents has 
aggravated an already serious problem. 
enough, according to Dr. Loewenstein, it is the Rus- 
sians who have the richest store of educational mate- 
rial that ean aid the Poles 
quickly with the establishment of an International 
Office for Education. The Russians have had wide 
and useful experience in reclaiming the “lost children 


Curiously 





aid that will come more 


of the road” as well as orphans and children without 
homes after World War I. 
later became the defenders of Stalingrad. 
periments in education have paid a nation such divi- 


It was these children who 
“Few ex- 


dends as did these Russian efforts.” Dr. Loewenstein 
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pointed out that an International Office for Education 
could draw from Russia the details of its educational 
program, could carefully adjust this rich store of edu- 
cational experience to the social structure and culture 
of Poland and other countries, and, by promoting a 
free interchange of aid and information, could con- 
ceivably weld a strong bond uniting the European 
nations. 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON RESEARCH AS 
REPRESENTED BY DOCTORS’ 
DISSERTATIONS 

THE 11th volume of the series, “Doctoral Disserta- 
tions Accepted by American Universities,” published 
by the H. W. Wilson Company, New York City, and 
edited by Edward A. Henry, director of libraries, 
University of Cincinnati, reveals the war’s increas- 
ingly heavy inroads on doctorates. Dr. Henry re- 
ports decreases from 1941 figures in 45 of the 51 
subject fields, with the smallest drop, about one sev- 
enth, in education. Religion and two relatively small 
fields reported exactly the same number of disserta- 
1944 as in 1941. 


economies showed slightly larger numbers. 


tions in Biochemistry and home 
Compari- 
sons among seven large groupings of fields, the first 
figure representing 1941 totals, the second, 1944 totals, 
are as follows: philosophy, 59 and 45; religion, 89 
and 89; physical sciences, 1,045 and 633; earth sci- 
ences, 102 and 35; biological sciences, 868 and 514; 
social sciences, 909 and 563; humanities, 454 and 238. 

Dr. Henry believes religion is maintained and phi- 
losophy has been held up fairly well by increasing 
numbers of doctorates in theological seminaries, where 
men students are not subject to call by the Armed 
Edueation, declining from 344 to 288, would 
have shown a greater drop, he feels, if it were not for 
the increasing numbers of women candidates. While 
chemistry decreased from 672 to 491, its percentage 


Forces. 


in relation to the total number of all dissertations in- 
creased from 18 in 1941 to 23 in 1944. Of the 491 
dissertations in chemistry, 51 were reported as con- 
fidential war research. Dr. Henry adds: 

As for other fields of knowledge, the war is clearly 
cutting down the number of students able to complete 
In other words, the volume of research 
in those fields is being substantially reduced. The 1944 
total of 2,117 for all subjects is almost 40 per cent under 
the 3,526 in 1941. 


their doctorates. 


Columbia University again reports the largest num- 
ber of doctorates, 129, in the greatest number of fields, 
27. In total doctorates, New York University, with 
122, never before higher than sixth place, stands 
second, and the University of Chicago, usually second, 
Other 


institutions reporting more than 40 doctorates in 1944 


dropped to ninth place, with 83 dissertations. 
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were: Wisconsin, 99; Cornell, 95; Illinois and Ohio 
State, 92 each; Michigan, 87; Catholic, 86; Minne. 
sota, 80; California (Berkeley), 72; Harvard, 9. 
Yale, 67; Lowa, 62; Purdue, 44; and Northwestern, 4) 


AN INTERIM REPORT FROM THE AMER]. 
CAN ASSOCIATION OF ADULT 
EDUCATION 

Morse A. CARTWRIGHT, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and director, 
American Association for Adult Edueation, in his 
annual report for 194445 recently mailed to the 
association’s 2,800 members, made the following gig. 
nificant statement: 


Observation of adult-education practice in this country 
over the past two decades indicates that public interest 
in participation in adult education follows closely the 
pattern of questions high in public concern as they emerge 
from time to time in our national life... . If we expect 
to build an American democracy attuned to the world 
thinking of the future we must bravely face our areas 
of conflict and subject them to the slow, but nevertheless 
exciting, process of educational enlightment. 
succeed in performing this task with tolerance for oppos- 
ing points of view, with balance and reason in the 
political and social action that follows educational con 
sideration, we shall have advanced on the road to civiliz- 
ing ourselves and, by example, the rest of the world. 


If we can 


Dr. Cartwright devoted a section of the report to 
an outline of the chief problems that have confronted 
the association as the spokesman for adult education 
in the American scene during the past two decades. 
Among the organization’s early problems he lists 
“fending off attempts on the part of various special 
pleaders to enlist the new movement under their spe- 
cial-interest banners,” and resisting pressure from all 
sides to form a “final and somewhat rigid definition @ pos 
of adult education.” In its “second stage” the asso- the 
ciation faced the problem of the degree to which it trol 
and he notes # P°S 





should become a “propaganda agency” 
that the eventual decision was reached that “the main 
task of the new organization was to interpret, explain, 
and clarify, and only to a limited extent to propa- 
gandize.” ite 

In 1930-31 the association took cognizance of the, , 
growing schism in education between proponents 0! - 
“practical vocational instruction” and advocates of the # ing 
pre-eminence of “cultural” subjects, and came out 
with a “conception of a nicely balanced program ¢! 
educational opportunities for the adult in which 
recognition was given both to vocational and cultural 
needs, and to recreational needs as well, which did 
much to reconcile opposing points of view.” 

In the same year, with public attention focused 00 
the unemployment problem resulting from the eco 
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nomic depression, the association addressed itself “to 
the task of determining what adult education could 
contribute to the prevention, rather than the cure, of 
the situation.” A conference on re-education prob- 
lems arising from technological unemployment was 
assembled, and as a result of its recommendations 
the Minnesota Employment Stabilization Research 
project came into being. “Techniques and procedures 
for personal and vocational adjustment that resulted 
from the Minnesota experiment were later applied 
by the association in its organization of the Adjust- 
ment Service for the Unemployed in New York City 
in 1934.” 

The problem of racial discrimination, while appeal- 
ing to American public thought with new emphasis 
in the course of World War II, is one which has long 
been a direet concern of adult education, according 
to Dr. Cartwright. “In 1932 the association brought 
into existence two experimental programs in Negro 
adult edueation, one in the Harlem district of New 
York City, and the other in Atlanta.” Out of these 
experiments arose two major groupings of Negroes 
interested in the furtherance of adult education: the 
Associates in Negro Folk Education, who prepared 
and published a series of studies relating to Negro 
life and history known as the “Bronze Booklets,” and 
the Conference on Adult Education and the Negro, 
which econdueted annual meetings until the war forced 


Dhio 
ne. 
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their suspension. 

In 1938, with the introduction of bills ealling for 
Federal subsidies for adult education, the leadership 
of the movement was divided upon the issue of the 
desirability of such Federal-government grants. In 
commenting on this situation, Dr. Cartwright says: 


A majority were in favor of governmental subsidy, not 
only for special, but also for general, educational pur- 
A determined minority, however, feared greatly 
the dangers of political interference with the local con- 
trol of education. A few took the middle-of-the-road 
position, favoring Federal subsidies only if used for 
specifie types of adult education for which great national 
need has been indicated, such as education for literacy, 
vocational education, agricultural extension. This group 
indicated its belief that in the degree of specificity in 
adult education for which Federal funds were asked lay 
a certain protection against both undue Federal inter- 
ference with administration and the possibility of tamper- 
ing with the content of adult education. 


poses. 


[t is interesting to note that, while the membership 
in the association dropped at the end of 1941 to its 
lowest point in the preceding five years, “still the re- 
sponse of friends of adult education to the associa- 
tion’s challenge was immediate and electrifying. 
Since January, 1942, the membership has more than 
doubled, to a total of 2,817 organizational and indi- 
vidual members.” 
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A KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
HOLDS ADMINISTRATIVE SEMINARS 


ADMINISTRATIVE seminars for “administrators of 2d- 
and 3d-class cities in Kansas” were held at the State 
Teachers College (Emporia), April 7 and 13, aeeord- 
ing to a report sent to ScHooL AND Society under 
date of May 29. The program emphasized informal 
discussions which followed brief presentations of vari- 
ous phases of the educational program. Legislative 
problems were presented by F. B. Ross, state legis- 
lator; budgetary problems, by H. E. Chandler, of the 
University of Kansas; problems of teacher supply 
and demand, by Floyd Herr, secretary of the state 
board of education; and the Kansas State Department 
of Education program for 1945, by L. W. Brooks, 
state superintendent of schools. 

The major session involved a discussion of ad- 
ministrator-college co-operation, following the presen- 
tation by general administrators of “Here’s What 
Administrators Want from the College” and an ad- 
dress by Robert N. Bush, dean of the college, on 
“Here’s What the College Is Trying to Do.” A de- 
tailed questionnaire “was used for anonymous record- 
ings of administrators’ opinions concerning teachers” 
educated at the Emporia institution. “The meeting 
proved stimulating for both college faculty and ad- 
ministrators.” 


AS TO THE DISPOSITION OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT’S EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


THE following resolutions were adopted at the 30th 
annual meeting of the National University Extension 
Association, Chicago, May 10-11: 


Whereas, many films have been made by the Federal 
government to promote the progress of the war, to en- 
courage the purchase of war bonds, to educate and train 
armed-service personnel for their participation in the 
war; and 

Whereas, many of these films, if lost or destroyed, can 
never be reproduced; and 

Whereas, such films are valuable as educational and 
instructional aids in many fields of learning ; 

Therefore be it resolved, that the membership of the 
30th annual meeting of the National University Extension 
Association recommend to the several Federal departments 
and agencies possessing such films, that 

1. Such departments and agencies preserve all films to 
the end that they may become a matter of permanent 
record; and 

2. That prints of desirable films no longer needed by 
the Armed Forces or government agencies be turned over 
to the appropriate governmental authority to be reallo- 
cated to properly established educational institutions ; 

3. Arrangements be made whereby educational agencies 
may purchase additional prints of government films that 
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are suitable for use in civilian training and educational 
programs. 


A copy of these resolutions was sent to ScHOOL AND 
Society by L. C. Larson, chairman of the association’s 
Committee on Audio-Visual Aids. 


INTEREST IN CHINA COVERS A WIDE 
FIELD IN EDUCATION 


A CLOSER co-operation between the peoples of China 
and the United States seems to be forecast by the 
growing interest of the schools not only in learning 
about China but in devising ways and means of help- 
ing the Chinese and of providing opportunities for 
them to learn more of our country. The universities 
of the United States have long been open to students 
sent here by the Chinese government, but in recent 
years scholarships and fellowships have been provided 
by agencies other than the Chinese government. 

At Michigan State College of Agriculture and Ap- 
plied Science (East Lansing), John A. Hannah, presi- 
dent, reported last year that the State Board of Agri- 
culture had empowered him to authorize “up to 20 
maintenance scholarships amounting to $300 each, in 
addition to waiver fees, to students in any foreign 
country with preference to men and women from the 
Far East and Latin America.” As a result of this 
decision, there have been established “four mainte- 
nance scholarships for Chinese students in agriculture, 
veterinary science, and home economics.” 

V. R. Gardner, director of the college’s Experiment 
Station, states that research findings and the results 
of technical studies in agriculture will be available for 
the rehabilitation of China’s agriculture after the war. 
At the request of P. W. Tsou, United States represen- 
tative of the Chinese Ministry of Agriculture and For- 
estry, 12 copies of agricultural bulletins issued by the 
college since 1940 have been sent to him for eventual 
use in China’s libraries. 

John W. Nason, president, Swarthmore (Pa.) Col- 
lege, announced last fall that Mr. and Mrs. Clement 
Biddle, Bronxville (N. Y.), are contributing $1,000 
annually toward the establishment of a new fund from 
which scholarships are to be awarded to Chinese stu- 
dents. “The scholarship, available to both men and 
women, graduates of Chinese universities as well as 
undergraduates, is renewable each year if the holder’s 
continued stay at Swarthmore would seem profitable.” 

On the other hand, the Chinese Ministry of Eduea- 
tion is providing scholarships for American students 
in several universities in the United States, as reported 
in ScHooL AND Society, March 3. 

Institutions are using additional means of promot- 
ing fellowship between the East and the West. City 
College (New York) during the year gave an inservice 
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course for teachers in the public schools of the city 
under the auspices of the China Institute in America 
and the board of education. This was a series of lec. 
tures on Chinese history and culture and conten. 
porary problems by outstanding Chinese speakers an( 
educators. 

Syracuse (N. Y.) University reports that “concrete 
evidence of American young people’s interest in Ching 
is given in the phenomenal registration of 200 students 
in a noncredit Chinese-language course” for the spring 
semester. Only 125 beginning Chinese-language books 
were obtainable; so “students had to double up on 
textbooks.” Chinese as it is spoken, written, and read 
was taught under the sponsorship of the Syracuse-in- 
China Committee of Hendricks Chapel. 

Albert C. Outler, associate professor of historical 
theology, and Ray C. Petry, associate professor of 
church history, Duke University Divinity School (Dur- 
ham, N. C.), have been chosen-to work on a committee 
composed of more than 40 representatives of Ameri- 
ean theological schools under the chairmanship of 
Ralph E. Diffendorfer, of New York City, to make 
available in Chinese a 52-volume collection of Chris- 
tian literature. The project is the result of the recog- 
nition by the faculty of Nanking Theological Semi- 
nary of the need “for placing some of the greatest 
Christian literature alongside the literature of Con- 
fucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism. Thus far very 
little Christian writing has been translated into Chi- 
nese.” The committee will select the items, and 
translations will be made by Chinese scholars. 

Several years ago, Virgil E. Dickson, superintendent 
of schools, Berkeley (Calif.), “who is deeply interested 
in our national relationship to the countries around 
the Pacific Basin,” appointed a committee of teachers 
and members of the staff to prepare courses relating 
to China suited to the elementary grades and junior 
and senior high schools. The courses for the third 
and sixth grades are in use, but work is continuing on 
those for the high schools. In December, 1943, Fook 
Tim Chan, who had been giving courses on China and 
Chinese culture in Mills College, went to Berkeley to 
assist in the presentation of these new courses. It is 
reported that Mr. Chan was “unusual in his ability to 
meet people of all ages and stations in life and inspire 
interest and naturalness as he instructed and talked.” 


His work was with children of all grades and with | 


teachers and supervisors. He also made a study of 
the entire school system and was able to offer many 
suggestions for improvement in the course of study 
on China. Ten copies of the revised courses are being 
circulated on a loan basis by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
eation “to schools all over the nation wherever there 
is a call for such material.”—L. R. B. 
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Notes ad News. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Bryn J. Hovpg, whose appointment as chief of the 
Division of Cultural Relations, Department of State, 
was reported in ScHooL AND Society, December 23, 
1944, has been appointed president, New School for 
Social Research (New York City), to sueceed Alvin 
Johnson, director, upon the latter’s retirement, Sep- 
tember 1. 


CoMERFORD O’MALLEY was recently named presi- 
dent, De Paul University (Chicago). 


J. CLARK GRAHAM, dean, Ripon (Wis.) College, 
was appointed president, Yankton (S. D.) College, 
June 2, to succeed J. L. MeCorison, Jr., who resigned 
in 1943. William C. Lang, professor of history, 
served as acting president in the interim. 


W. Y. Bet, who has been teaching in Atlanta Uni- 
versity, has been appointed president, Lane College 
(Jackson, Tenn.), to succeed the late J. F. Lane. 


Witt1aM P. HizroNyMUS, whose appointment as 
assistant to the president, Midland College (Fremont, 
Nebr.), was reported in ScHooL AND Society, March 
10, on June 1 was appointed acting president to serve 
until a sueeessor to the Reverend Fred C. Wiegman 
can be appointed. Dr. Wiegman’s resignation was 
reported in these columns, February 17. 


Captain BENvAURD B. WyGaAntT, commanding officer 
of the midshipmen’s school, Northwestern University, 
will go on inactive duty, August 15, and on September 
1 will sueceed Colonel Sanford Sellers, Jr., as head- 
master, Elgin (Ill.) Academy. Colonel Sellers will 
succeed Colonel Harry D. Abells as superintendent, 
Morgan Park Military Academy (Chicago), when the 
fall term opens. 


FaitH JEFFERSON JONES, a social worker in Chi- 
cago, has assumed her duties as dean of women, 
Hampton Institute (Va.). E. Marie Miles, who has 
been serving as acting dean, will remain on the staff 
as director of the co-ordination of student activities 
and student work in the division of student personnel 
service. 


JAMES GILES THEILMANN, whose appointment as 
professor of education, Park College (Parkville, 
Mo.), was reported in ScHooL AND Society, August 
21, 1943, has been appointed dean of men, as of 
July 1. 


T. StepHEN CRAWFORD, professor of chemical engi- 
neering, Rhode Island State College (Kingston), will 
serve as acting dean of the School of Engineering 
until a suecessor to Royal L. Wales, can be named. 


Dr. Wales is retiring this month as dean emeritus. 
Edson Schock has been named acting head of the 
department of mechanical engineering. 


EK. F. Linpguist, professor of education, the State 
University of Iowa, has been appointed acting dean, 
College of Education, to serve during the leave of 
absence granted to Elmer T. Peterson, acting dean, 
who will become deputy chief of the academic divi- 
sion of the U. S. Army College in Shrivenham (Eng- 
land) in July. Bruce E. Mahan, director of the ex- 
tension division, will take over Dr. Peterson’s duties 
as acting director of the summer session. Lieutenant 
Colonel Paul C. Packer, dean of the college and di- 
rector of the summer session, has been in educational 
service for the Army since 1943. 


R. U. Gooping, of the department of physical sci- 
ence, Illinois State Normal University (Normal), has 
been appointed head of the department to succeed 
Howard W. Adams, who will retire, August 31. 
Other members of the staff who will be retired on the 
same date are: Gertrude M. Stephens, teacher of 
social science in the University High School; Arthur 
R. Williams, head of the department of business edu- 
cation; and Rachel M. Cooper, director of the uni- 
versity’s health service. 

ARTHUR T. IPPEN, assistant professor of civil engi- 
neering, Lehigh University (Easton, Pa.), has been 
appointed assvciate professor of hydraulics, depart- 
ment of civil and sanitary engineering, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


Sypit D. Bares has been appointed clothing spe- 
cialist in the extension service of the Colorado State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanie Arts (Fert 
Collins). 


CLARENCE D. SAMForD, a teacher of history in the 
Athens (Ohio) High School, has been apointed as- 
sistant professor of social science, University of 
Wyoming. 

Tue following persons are among the summer- 
session appointments in the music and art institutes 
to be held at Black Mountain (N. C.) College, July 
23-August 18: Roland Hays, internationally known 
Negro tenor; Karl With, professor of art, Hamilton 
College (Clinton, N. Y.); Robert Motherwell, author 
and painter; and Alexander A. Dorner, lecturer on 
art, Brown University. 


KATHARINE M. STOKES, assistant librarian in charge 
of readers’ service, the Pennsylvania State College, 
has been appointed circulation librarian, University 
of Illinois, effective July 15. 


| 
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Ropert ELwyn, stage producer and film director, 
has been appointed staff director, Princeton (N. J.) 
Film Center. 


Ouive J. Carp, of the School of Edueation, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, has been appointed to the staff of 
the division of adult education, Michigan State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, to serve as consultant 
on home and family living. 


Francis J. BAssert, who recently received an hon- 
orable discharge from a lieutenantey in the Navy, has 
been appointed consultant on veterans’ education, 
Connecticut State Department of Education; Sher- 
wood R. Mercer, former secretary to the Harvard 
University Committee on the Objectives of a General 
Education in a Free Society, has been named con- 
sultant in higher education. 


Rosert T. StoNER has been appointed chief of 
occupational information and guidance, Pennsylvania 
State Department of Public Instruction. 


ERNEST CurTIS has been elected superintendent of 
schools, Blackford County (Ind.), to sueceed Fred F. 
Glancy. 

CHARLES C. IRWIN, superintendent of schools, Davie 
County (N. C.), has been elected to the superintend- 
ency of Rowan County (N. C.) to succeed S. G. 
Hasty, retired. 

Lewis JAcos, superintendent, Versailles (Ind.) 
High School, has sueceeded Joseph R. Houston, re- 
Dearborn County 


tired, in the superintendency, 


(Ind.). 


LesteR McKINLEy, who served as superintendent 
of schools, Knox County (Ind.), for some years until 
1941, when he was replaced by Lloyd Allen, has now 
sueceeded Mr. Allen. 

FLORENCE EHLERS, for the past five years a member 
of the staff of the Westchester County (N. Y.) De- 
partment of Health, has been appointed supervisor 
of nurses, Sussex County (Del.). 


Earu A, 
schools, Pittsburgh, has been elected to the superin- 
tendency to sueceed Henry Harrington Hill, whose 
appointment as president, the George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers (Nashville), was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, June 9. 


DIMMICK, associate superintendent of 


Vircit Rogers, superintendent of schools, River 
Forest (Ill.), has been elected to the superintendency 
of Battle Creek (Mich.). 


Epwarp G. Mason, president, Ashland (Ohio) Col- 
lege, has resigned. 


Oscar L. Ouson, president, Luther College (De- 
corah, Iowa), has been retired. 
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WiturAm Apams Brown, JR., Eastman professor 
of political economy, Brown University, who has been 
on leave of absence since July, 1943, for service with 
the Department of State, has resigned and will ¢on- 
tinue in his present post as special assistant to the 
executive secretary of the Central Secretariat. 


Witsur Dow Perry, Mary Collett Munger pro- 
of English, Birmingham-Southern College 
(Birmingham, Ala.), was given the title, professor 
emeritus, June 2, after twenty-eight years of service, 


fessor 


Lewis Perry, since 1914 principal, Phillips Exeter 
Academy (Exeter, N. H.), announced, June 10, that 
he will retire “not later than June, 1947.” 


GrorGE W. Jacosy, superintendent of schools, 
Washington County (Ohio), has submitted his resig- 
nation to the Board of Education. His retirement, 
August 1, will terminate forty-five years in the field 
of education. 


LILLIAN SEYMOUR, superintendent of schools, Pow- 
der River County (Mont.), resigned, June 16. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL CARLETON W. WASHBUR\E, 
superintendent of schools, Winnetka (IIl.), whose ap 
pointment as chairman of the National Educational 
Planning Commission was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, June 19, 1943, has resigned. Shortly after 
taking up his military duties, Lieutenant Colonel 
Washburne submitted his resignation, “but as long as 
there was a reasonable chance of his return the board 
had declined to accept it.” He is now director of 
education in Italy for the Allied Commission and ad- 
viser to the Italian government, and since his service 
in the Army or in connection with civilian education 
in foreign countries may continue “for an extended 
period,” the board has accepted his resignation. tae 
Logan, who has been serving as acting superintendent, 
will continue until a successor can be elected, although 
he has reached the retirement age. 


Recent Deaths 


JAMES RENFREW Dick, chairman of the department 
of dairy husbandry, North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege (Fargo), died, May 18, according to a report 
received by ScHoon AND Society, June 18. Mr. Diee, 


who was fifty-eight years old at the time of his death, § 


had served as instructor in dairy husbandry (190% 
10), University of Maine; head of the department 0! 
dairy and animal husbandry (1910-19), New York 


School of Agriculture (Morrisville) ; and in the chair | 


manship (since 1920), North Dakota Agricultural 
College. 


THE REVEREND Henry J. CHRISTMAN, 


president, Central Theological Seminary (Dayton, 
Ohio), died, June 13, at the age of seventy-six years. 


former 
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Dr. Christman, who had held the pastorate of Re- 
formed churehes in Uniontown (Ohio) and Dayton 
(1896-1902), had served as professor of homiletics 
and pastoral theology (1902-34) and president (1912~ 
34), Central Theological Seminary, and had held a 
professorship (1934-38) at Eden Theological Semi- 
nary (Webster Groves, Mo.). 


FRANCES JEWELL McVey, wife of Frank L. Me- 
Vey, president emeritus, University of Kentucky, and 
former dean of women in the university, died, June 
13, at the age of fifty-five years. Mrs. MeVey had 
served as a member of the department of English 
(1915-21) and in the deanship (1921-23). 


Henry Battey RATHBONE, professor emeritus of 
journalism, New York University, died, June 13. Dr. 
Rathbone, who would have been seventy-four years 
old, July 3, had served as professor of the practice 
of journalism and chairman of the department from 
1924 until his retirement in 1941. 


LincoLtn DE Groor Moss, former professor of engi- 
neering, Columbia University, died, June 14, at the 
age of eighty-two years. Mr. Moss was retired in 


1929, 


CHARLES WILLIAM DaBNEy, former president, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, died, June 15, while traveling 
from Florida to Cincinnati to celebrate his ninety- 
first birthday, June 19. Dr. Dabney had served as 
professor of chemistry (1877-78), Emory and Henry 
College, and (1880-81), the University of North Caro- 
lina; director (1880-87), North Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station; professor of agriculture and 
director (1887-90), Tennessee Experiment Station; 
president (1887-1904), University of Tennesee; and 
president (1904-20), University of Cincinnati. 


FREDERICK JOSEPH De SLOovERE, assistant dean, 
School of Law, New York University, died, June 16, 
at the age of fifty-eight years. Dr. de Sloovere had 
served as assistant professor of law (1919-22), the 
Catholie University of America (Washington, D. C.) ; 
professor of law (1922-29), Georgetown University ; 
and professor of law (since 1929), New York Uni- 
versity. 


James Nespirt ANpERSON, former dean, Graduate 
School, University of Florida, sueeumbed to a heart 
attack, June 16, at the age of eighty years. Dr. 
Anderson had served as professor of Greek and Latin 

1894-96), University of Oklahoma; instructor in 
Latin (1900-01), Vanderbilt University (Nashville) ; 
protessor of Greek (1903-06), Florida State College 
lor Women (Tallahassee) ; and professor of ancient 
languages (1905-38), dean (1910-30), College of Arts 
and Seiences, and dean (1930-38), Graduate School, 
University of Florida. 
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Max FarrAnpD, retired director of the Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery, San Marino (Calif.), died, 
June 17, at the age of seventy-six years. Dr. Far- 
rand, who was a well-known authority on libraries, 
had served Wesleyan University from instructor to 
professor of history (1896-1901); as professor of 
history and head of the department (1901-08), Stan- 
ford University; professor of history (1908-25), Yale 
University; director (1925-27), division of education, 
Commonwealth Fund; and director (1927-41), Hunt- 
ington Library and Art Gallery. For several years 
following his retirement, he continued to serve the 
library as research associate. 

Peter Irvinac Wo.p, chairman of the division of 
science, Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.), sue- 
cumbed to a heart attack, June 17, at the age of sixty- 
three years. Dr. Wold had served as instructor in 
physies (1900-03), University of Oregon, and (1905- 
08), Cornell University; head of the department of 
physies (1910-14), American Indemnity College 
(Peking, China) ; physicist (1915-20), Western Elee- 
trie Company; and professor of physics and head of 
the department (since 1920) and in the chairmanship 
(since 1940), Union College. 


Honors and Awards 

KATHARINE J. DENSFORD, R.N., director of nursing 
education, University of Minnesota, was given the 
honorary degree, D.Se., by Baylor University (Waco, 
Tex.), at the commencement of the School of Nursing, 
May 29. The award was made “for distinguished 
service to the profession of nursing.” 


JoHN W. SHIRLEY, associate professor of English, 
Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science (East Lansing), has been awarded a John 
Simon Guggenheim fellowship for study in England. 
Dr. Shirley will make a study of the unpublished 
manuscripts of Thomas Hariot (1560-1621), a sei- 
entist, explorer, and mathematician, who was mathe- 
matics tutor to Sir Walter Raleigh and edited Sir 
Walter’s “History of the World.” 


A. L. Krorser, professor of anthropology, Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley), has been elected Hux- 
ley Medalist for 1945 by the Council of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, according to an announcement by the university, 
May 30, which goes on to say: “Only twice before 
during the institute’s 45 years has the award been 
granted to anthropologists of the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” Dr. Kroeber will deliver a lecture in Lon- 
don for the institute some time in November. 

AtvIN E. Evans, dean, College of Law, University 
of Kentucky, “has been notified by the director of the 
Peruvian Review of Science at Huaneayo that he has 
been appointed an honorary member of the Peruvian 
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Institute of Law and Procedure.” This honor has 
been conferred in consideration of his “outstanding 
and excellent qualities as professor in the univer- 


b 
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Other Items 

JouHN Isk, professor of economics, University of 
Kansas, delivered the Honors Day address at the 
lowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanie Arts 
(Ames), May 24, preceding the annual dinner for 
honor students. His topie was “In Defense of Fra- 
ternities.” At the morning convocation of the same 
day, W. S. Rupe, of the state board of education, 
was the principal speaker. 


Davip I. Wausu, U. 8. Senator from Massachusetts, 
was the speaker at the first commencement exercises 
of Annhurst College (South Woodstock, Conn.), June 
5, at which the “four members of its pioneer class” 
received B.A. degrees. The Most Reverend Joseph 
E. McCarthy, Bishop of Portland (Me.), conferred 
the degrees. 

A NEW type of preliminary examinations for stu- 
dents studying for the Ph.D. degree in education has 
been announced by the University of Chicago. It will 
be offered, beginning with the summer quarter, to any 
student in education who has received his master’s 
degree either at the university or elsewhere. Ralph 
W. Tyler, chairman of the department of education, 
says that the examination “will provide a diagnosis to 
determine the student’s competence to do the type of 
work required for the program of the doctor’s degree, 
both in general and in special fields.” 


C. W. Huntiey, dean, Adelbert College, Western 
Reserve University, announced on June 6 that re- 
quirements for admission to the college will be raised, 
beginning with the winter term next fall. The re- 
quirements will apply “to all entering students except 
World War veterans, who will be given special con- 
sideration.” Entering freshmen within reasonable 
traveling distance of Cleveland will have to take 
ability and achievement tests at the university; 
others may take them through their own high-school 
testing programs or through college boards. 


A CORRESPONDENCE course in the Japanese lan- 
guage, described as “the first ever offered for college 


, 


credit in this country,” is in the process of comple- 


tion at the University of Chicago, according to an 


Shorter Papers. 
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announcement sent to the press by Clem O. Thomp. 
son, assistant director of the home-study department, 
under date of May 25. The first quarter’s work 
began June 1. A syllabus, containing detailed dj- 
rections for mastering the Japanese script, has been 
completed, and rental sets of phonograph records are 
being prepared by Leeds Gulick, professor of Japa- 
nese, and James T. Nishimura, an instructor. Col- 
lege credit will be given to persons mastering the 
script, but those not desirous of learning the script 
may take the course without credit. 


COLLEGIATE training in nursing is now being offered 
by Hampton Institute (Va.) in a four-and-one-half- 
year curriculum leading to the B.S. degree in nurs. 
ing. The program consists of two years (four semes- 
ters) of general college work and preprofessional 
study, followed by two and a half years of profes- 
sional instruction and experience in affiliated hos- 
pitals and a visiting-nurse association. 


Tue faculty and trustees of Hampton Institute 
(Va.) have approved a scale of yearly salaries rang- 
ing from a minimum of $1,900 for instructors to a 
maximum of $5,000 for full professors. In addition, 
full professors of long and distinguished service may 
receive salaries up to $6,000. 


As a help to parents in planning their educational 
budgets more carefully, the Board of Trustees of the 
Junior College of Connecticut (Bridgeport 5) “has 
set a new over-all rate of $850 as the total cost for 
women resident students who live in Wistaria Hall. 
This rate will become effective at the opening of the 
fall term. The amount will cover the cost of board 
and room, tuition, and laboratory fees, as well as other 
usual college incidental and miscellaneous charges. 
The only additional expenses the student will have 
are for books and supplies, laundry, and spending 
money.” 


Recorpincs of hymns of the Hutterites, isolated 
Christian communistic group in South Dakota, are 
being made during June under the auspices of the 
School of Religion, the State University of Iowa. 
Addison McC. Alspach, assistant professor of music, 
and Marcus L. Bach, lecturer in the School of Re- 
ligion, are in charge of the project, which is “one in 
the series of preserving material on little-known re- 
ligious groups.” The original record in each instance 
is filed with the Library of Congress. 





A NEW DESIGN FOR PUBLIC ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 

THE greatest need in education today is that of 

developing a plan for the modernizing of the public 


schools of this country. Edueators are increasingly 
recognizing that they cannot do their part to help 
realize the democratic ideal while education for citi- 
zenship remains confined to the privileged few, and 
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the great mass of American children continue to at- 
tend schools which encourage blind conformity to 
authority, not self-realization and the will to con- 
tribute to the common good. 

We believe the significance of the All-Day Neigh- 
borhood Schools—a demonstration conducted by the 
Board of Education with the co-operation of the 
Public Education Association in Publie Schools 33 
and 194 in Manhattan, New York City—lies in the 
fact that it offers such a plan. It has been imple- 
mented within the structural framework of the public 
schools, without administrative changes, radical reduc- 
tion in the size of classes, or the addition of numbers 
of outside “experts.” It has been conducted in prob- 
lem areas: Public School 33 is located in Chelsea, on 
the lower West Side, Public School 194 is in Harlem. 
And, finally, the essential features of the plan are ap- 
plicable to any publie school. 

These are schools in transition; the three-year dem- 
onstration period now drawing to a close has not made 
possible the complete attainment of the goals, even 
though the work was preceded by five years of pio- 
neering by the Public Education Association and the 
Board of Education in Public School 33. Neverthe- 
less the design is there, clearly visible, the plan for 
modernizing the public school. Except in certain de- 
tails the pattern itself is not new. The ideals of these 
schools are the ideals of every good school today—a 
classroom and recreational environment which meets 
the mental, physical, and emotional needs of children, 
and a school which has become in a real sense one with 
the neighborhood from which the children come. The 
curricula of the schools are enriched by such activities 
as block-building, shopwork, painting, rhythms, musie, 
dramaties, and excursions; the group-work method is 
used; the children learn through meeting real situa- 
tions and know the security of the teacher’s continu- 
ing understanding and affection. 

A distinctive feature of the plan is the so-called 
“service jobs” organized in connection with the class- 
work. Various classes assume responsibility for such 
services as managing the school library, the sale of 
penny milk and War Savings Stamps, the conduct of 
the school post office, and the care and distribution of 
visual-instruction materials and supplies. A second 
distinctive feature is the recreation program, which is 
closely related to that of the day school—through the 
use of educational methods in the guidance of play 
activities, through employing certain teachers as rec- 
reation leaders, and through the fact that often inter- 
ests carry over from the classroom to the center, or 
from the eenter to the day school or assembly. 

As was said, what is distinctive about the demon- 
stration is not the plan itself, but the setting in which 
that plan is operating. It is the response to it by 
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underprivileged children, by their parents, by teach- 
ers long trained in formal methods, and by members 
of the community. The children have been holding 
their own academically; in some instances tests show 
that they have made remarkable advances. But the 
results of a program of this kind are not to be mea- 
sured by marks in a ledger; they are to be found in 
the personality development of the children. Ruth 
Gilette Hardy, principal, Public School 33, Daniel G. 
Krane, principal, Public School 194, and Adele Fran- 
klin, director of the demonstration, as well as the 
teachers, are unanimous in their reports as to the 
clear-cut evidences of this development. They report 
a steady lessening of hostility and tension among the 
children, a growth of independence and a co-operative 
spirit, and an increased interest in school work. 
Problems like truancy, petty thieving, and vandalism 
are at a minimum in these schools. 

The service jobs have represented undertakings of 
real magnitude for the children, the assumption of 
considerable responsibility which has been faithfully 
discharged. Social growth shows itself in many ways. 
One of these is the various services, as toy-lending, 
reading and story telling, and furniture-repair ser- 
vices, Which have been voluntarily established by the 
children. Another is the very real help they have ex- 
tended‘to the parents in their work of raising money 
for the schools. <A club of children has entertained a 
corps of the Coast Guard which was stationed near 
the school; groups of them have given moving dra- 
matie improvisations showing the need for day-care 
centers before adult audiences; boys from the visual- 
instruction class have repaired a motion-picture ma- 
chine in a nearby health center. The children of the 
two schools visit back and forth; they sing, dance, 
work, and play together. They have discussed prob- 
lems of race relations frankly and intelligently. A 
committee composed of representatives of Public 
School 194 and of the Ethical Culture School is 
engaged in various forms of war work. 

The schools are increasingly being identified with 
their neighborhoods. As individuals the parents are 
helping with the work of the recreation centers and 
the day schools; their organizations—in co-operation 
with teachers and children—have raised hundreds of 
dollars to support the summer play schools. Some 
200 adolescents, some of them members of Harlem’s 
best-known “gangs,” attend the evening recreation 
center in Public School 194. Numbers of social, re- 
ligious, recreational, educational, and health agencies 
pool their resources with those of the schools in the 
interests of the children. 

It would cost the city of New York $3,000,000 to 
make every elementary school an all-day neighborhood 
school. It would cost other communities a compara- 
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tively smaller sum. Three million dollars is only part 
of the cost of one battleship. No one questions the 
fact that the American people could afford to spend 
this money, or that they would spend it if they were 
sure the returns would warrant the expenditure. But 
educators, and educators alone, know what schools of 
this kind would mean in America. It is their respon- 
sibility to share their knowledge; to share it with the 
lawmakers, with those who allocate our school bud- 
gets, and with the people of this country. 
MARGARET 8. LEWISOHN 
DIRECTOR, PUBLIC EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
AGNES E. BENEDICT 
COAUTHOR, ‘‘ PLAY CENTERS FOR SCHOOL 
CHILDREN, ’’ 
New YorK CIty 
EXAMINATION AND INTELLIGENCE 

AFTER this war is over there will be a rush for jobs 
accessible only to those who have passed college or 
university examinations. The increasing number of 
candidates will lead automatically to the raising of the 
requirements for these examinations. 

At the same time there will be an intensified need 
for independently thinking men; in every field of 
mental endeavor ingenious and productive minds with 
vigor and initiative will be needed more than ever 
before in order to prevent the disintegration of our 
civilization into universal chaos. One may ask the 
question whether rigorous examinations caused by 
the hard competition among men who are fighting 
for economic and social positions are also the right 
method of selecting the most independent and in- 
genious minds. Some reasons make this very doubt- 
ful. 

The springs of the greatest and most successful 
mental effort have always been devotion to a cause, 
and not ambition and material interest, as the biogra- 
phies of the greatest geniuses demonstrate. Competi- 
tion and the fight for eeonomie and social advantages 
cannot stimulate to their highest efforts men who are 
from the outset inclined to sacrifice all they are and 
all they have for the sake of an idea. A little psy- 
chology should make it evident to every one that 
anxiety and ambition are conditions most detrimental 
to mental productivity. And leisure—not race and 
speed—is the mother of science and art. 

Contrary to the proverb, Mens sana in corpore sano, 
many facts prove that mental and physical strength 
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do not necessarily go together. But usually the 
examinations lasting sometimes through many con- 
secutive days require almost more physical than intel. 
lectual effort. Add to this another psychological phe- 
nomenon. People with a good memory often qualify 
better for an examination. Not only are men with a 
productive and independent mind not always equally 
gifted with a good memory; but the fact that students 
are compelled to learn their material for the purpose 
of recalling it readily during the examinations may 
kill their ability to understand and assimilate what 
they learn. The recollection of facts works sometimes 
like indigestion. Assimilated knowledge tends to be 
forgotten. Only unassimilated food remains in the 
stomach. There is no sense in burdening the mind 
with facts that can be stored and easily looked up in 
reference books. 

There are still other phenomena which speak against 
the possibility of selecting the best intelligence by 
examinations. Quick flexibility as required for ex- 
aminations does not necessarily characterize truly 
profound thinking, nor does knowledge imply the spe- 
cial gift of always having at one’s disposal what one 
knows. And there is, of course, nothing that could be 
less enforced than a good idea. During an examina- 
tion people usually live in a state of strain which is 
still increased by the terrifying consciousness that so 
much depends upon success or failure at this very 
moment. All this stiffens and suffocates rather than 
invigorates the mental energies; the most intelligent 
people often behave like idiots during examinations. 

Edueation for independent thinking is just as vital 
for democracy as the selection of the best minds for 
responsible positions is vital for the preservation of 
civilization today. We have to know what the con- 
ditions are under which such an education and selec- 
tion can be performed. We have to know at least 
what conditions have the opposite effect and have, 
therefore, to be avoided. 

The lessening of control in college and university 
should be compensated by stronger control and gui- 
dance in the secondary schools where the familiarity 
with the indispensable and elementary material of 
learning should not be left to the free choice of chil- 
dren who do not know themselves what they want. 

MAXIMILIAN Beck 


DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY, 
WILSON COLLEGE, 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 





IN DEFENSE OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
METHINKS I discern lurking in the paragraphs of 
at least two articles that have appeared recently in 


ScHoo. anp Society a little bit of what might 
almost be called jealousy—though who would imagine 
that such could exist among educators! This impres- 
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sion results from the fact that these writers somehow 
do not like to have, at long last, suitable recognition 
viven in school programs to the social sciences. 

For many years one found in programs of teachers 
eolleges, as well as other educational institutions, not 
much more attention given to any phase of the social 
studies than might be found in some course in ancient 
history, with a great deal of emphasis on mathematics, 
Latin, and other subjects whose application to pres- 
ent-day living was by no means obvious, either in the 
subjects themselves or in the way they were taught. 
A bridge was laboriously built over the Rhine every 
year by the second-year Latin students with no pos- 
sible satisfaction to those who wasted their time that 
way. Pupils had to prove that this side of Triangle 
A is comparable to that side of Triangle B, with the 
inevitable effect that the pupil said to himself, “So 
what? Who cares?” We might have mixed up a mess 
in a college laboratory with H,SO, in it and had some 
fun in watching the developments, particularly if 
something exploded. But who told us what bearing 
that had on human living or the manufacture of any- 
thing useful to mankind? 

At last we are realizing that almost the one thing 
other than the use of the English language, which we 
all have in common, is our relationship as citizens to 
one another and to society in general. We are not 
all going to be politicians, but we are all going to 
have some voice, if we accept it, in deciding who will 
run our government and who will enter into those 
world relationships that, we have finally decided, no 
country can keep out of. So we are rightly asking 
our teachers to know something about the social sci- 
ences themselves, and to be given the opportunity to 
help their pupils to become acquainted with the needs 
and problems of the times in which we are living. 

One critic is right in speaking of the central theme 
of a good seience course as “man vis-a-vis nature.” 


Books 


That is exactly what a social-science teacher would 
agree to as he tried to explain man’s part in the job, 
leaving to the physical scientist the explanation of 
the complementary part which is equally essential to 
the make-up of the whole. 

In these days we find Latin teachers and students 
holding exhibits to prove that Latin has a part in 
modern living, and that its functions did not end with 
Julius Caesar and M. T. Cicero. We find geometry 
textbooks that have real pictures showing specific 
situations where a geometrical principle is put to 
practical use. We hope we may have teachers of 
science who will take an interest in the things that 
are going on outside their laboratories and lecture 
rooms. 

For these movements toward making a variety of 
school courses much more interesting and pertinent in 
developing students to meet modern life, the scientist 
should thank the social scientist for the late realization 
that nothing has an excuse for existence in a modern 
school program—at least for any considerable portion 
of a student body—that does not apply to life. Let 
us have less of a selfish point of view in our thinking 
of what our schools should undertake and be happy 
for the bringing into them by social science of an ap- 
proach and a method that can give interest and reality 
to all kinds of studies. It surely is not fair to pre- 
tend that social studies are always abstract and poorly 
taught. No other field of interest is broader and no 
other can help to develop a common understanding 
among students of any phase of human progress and 
welfare more successfully. You in other fields need 
us just as truly as we need to eall upon you from time 
to time to help in explaining things that have hap- 
pened in the experiences of humanity in the past and 
that will happen as the years go on. 

R. O. Huaues 


DIRECTOR OF CITIZENSHIP 
AND SOCIAL STUDIES, 
PITTSBURGH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 





MARRIAGE AND HOME ADJUSTMENT 

Proceedings of the Annual Institute on Marriage and 
Home Adjustment, Edited by C. R. Adams and 
J. A. Kerr. 126 pp. (Mimeographed.) The 
Pennsylvania State College, 1944. $1.00. 

Tuts volume offers the abstracts of 36 articles and 
‘alks concerned with war marriages and their prob- 
lems, the fruits of diseussion by more than a score of 
recognized authorities who attended the annual Insti- 
tute on Marriage and Home Adjustment conducted by 


the Pennsylvania State College with the co-operation 
of the State Department of Health. 

In papers of two to seven pages each, these men and 
women offer data and present conclusions on such 
topies as prediction of success or failure in marriage; 
psychological, physiological, and social factors in the 
adjustment of two personalities; sexual neuroses; 
planning for parenthood; and the causes of juvenile 
delinquency. Also examined are related problems of 
marriage from the points of view of the physician, 
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marriage counselor, sociologist, psychologist, psychia- 
trist, judge, military officer, and home economist. 

The quality of the material presented is of a high 
degree of excellence. A remarkable fund of informa- 
tion has been set forth in a surprising minimum of 
space on topies and in language readily understand- 
able to those who will read the papers. The timeli- 
ness of the book cannot be questioned. It should be 
widely disseminated to counteract the unqualified opin- 
ions of quacks and newspaper columnists to whom the 
problem-beset husband and wife often turn for needed 
advice. 

Among the contributors are: E. W. Burgess, pro- 
fessor of sociology, the University of Chicago; B. V. 
Moore, professor of psychology, and C. R. Adams, 
associate professor of education and psyehology, the 
Pennsylvania State College; Dr. and Mrs. Garry C. 
Myers, editors of Children’s Activities ; O. S. English, 
of the Temple University Medical School; P. L. Cress- 
man of the Pennsylvania State Department of Public 
Instruction; and Ivan Walker, president judge of 
Centre County, Pennsylvania. 

GeorGE P. Rice, JR. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
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BADGER, HARRY G., and WALTER CrosBy EELLS (prepared 
by). Junior College Salary Studies. Pp. 14. Ameri- 
ean Association of Junior Colleges, Washington 6. 
1945. 





BecK, HENRY CHARLTON. Jersey Genesis. Illustrated 
with photographs by William F. Augustine and Donald 
Corvelli. Pp. 305. Rutgers University Press, 1945. 
$3.50. 

A story of the Mullica River—a stretch of water that was 
the key to survival at Valley Forge. 


Bossine, NELSON L., and LEo V. BRUECKNER. The Im- 

pact of the War on the Schools of Red Wing (the Com- 
munity Basis for Postwar Planning, No. 5). Pp. 
v+118. University of Minnesota Press. 1945. 
This study emphasizes the desirability of more constructive 
training for democratic living and leadership. The co 
ordination of programs with those of the families and of 
other institutions is stressed in order to bring about the 
solving of ordinary life problems, effective co-operation in 
family life, and development of desirable social behavior. 


2 
ELYNT, RALPH C. M., and FRANKLIN R. ZERAN. Offer- 
ings in the Fields of Guidance and Personnel Work in 
Colleges and Universities, Summer 1945. Pp. 116. 
Mimeographed. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25. 1945. 
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GILLIS, FREDERICK J. The Spiritual Problems of q 
Teacher. Pp. 15. Boston Board of Education, 1945 
An address delivered before the Boston Institute for Re. 
ligious and Social Studies at the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, Boston. 

2 

LAUFER, EvA and THoMAs. Young Folks of the Americas, 
Illustrated in color. Pp. 50. Arco Publishing Co, 
New York 17. 1945. $2.00. ; 
A fascinating book for children—‘a magic carpet on which 
each child may travel to the countries of North and South 
America.” 

° 

Report of an Investigation: Certain Personnel Practices 
in the Chicago Public Schools. Pp. 66. National 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy through 
Education, NEA, Washington 6. 1945. 


© 
RypER, RAYMOND Rosert. Effect of Student Teaching vo 
on Secondary-School Pupils in Achievement and Atti- 


tude (Further Studies in Attitudes, Series VIII, Studies be 
in Higher Education LI, H. H. Remmers, editor), Pp. 











viii+ 155. Purdue University. 1944. 
ae 
SMITH, ELMER R. (Editor). Invitation to Reading, Boo As 
I. Pp. 533. Harcourt, Brace. 1945. $1.72. T 
This series has been designed for junior-high-school pupils 
who do not find enjoyment in traditional literature and “is Eve 
a challenge to pupils who experience exceptional difficulty th 
in reading to understand themselves and the complex world tl 
in which they live.” a 
S 
S 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 200 SI 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A deseriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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